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(For details see pp. 11-12) 


Business activity in Oregon rose somewhat dur- 
ing March. Employment increased 4,500 between 
February 15 and March 15, which was 500 more 
than the increase for the same period last year. 
Total employment, however, was 11,400 below that 
of one year ago. Actually, the year to year decline 
was accounted for by manufacturing (off 15,300), 
most of which was in lumber and wood products 
(off 11,100); non-manufacturing employment in- 
creased appreciably (up 3,900). Moreover, the in- 
dex of manhours worked showed an increase of 4.1 
per cent between mid-February and mid-March 
1961, as contrasted to 1.1 per cent in 1960. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings were up 
slightly over a year ago, as were electricity sales 
and bank deposits. Bank debits were almost the 
same as a year ago, but all areas in the state showed 
a decrease except the mid-Willamette Valley and 
Southeastern Oregon. Building permits, except for 
new dwelling units, were down, as were retail sales 
and local retail advertising. 

* oo a 

e Average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries in the state in 
March were estimated at $97.94, an increase over 
the figure of $95.26 for February, and slightly over 
the $96.47 figure for March 1960. 

e The index of man hours in manufacturing 
shows an increase from February to March. It has 
risen from 71.4 in February to 74.3 in March. This 
remains considerably below the March 1960 figure 
of 85.3. 

e Lumber production in the Douglas fir re- 
gion of the Pacific Northwest averaged a 6 per cent 
rise in March over the previous month. It continued 
to be less than production for one year earlier, with 
a decrease of 18 per cent. 

The average weekly orders for March showed a 
one per cent increase over both the previous month 
and March 1960. 

Unfilled orders at the end of March 1961 were 
one per cent higher than at the end of February, 
but were 11] per cent less than for March 1960. 

Lumber inventory at the end of the month were 
2.4 per cent less than for February and 6.6 per cent 
less than for March 1960. 


e Cash receipts for farm marketing show a 
cumulative total of $48,704,000 for the first two 
months of 1961. Compared with the cumulative 
total for the same period in 1960, this is an increase 
of two per cent. 


e Bank debits in Oregon in March were up 
13.4 per cent over those for February 1961. They 
had risen less than one per cent over March 1960. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
in February 1961 had a total value of $53,156,000. 
This is an increase of 157 per cent over the total 
for February 1960. Public works and utilities ac- 
count for over $39,000,000 of the current construc- 
tion. 








The Watchmaking Industry, 


Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 
By DANIEL D. GAGE 


Professor of Business Administration, Sacramento State College, California 


That minature mechanism ticking away quietly on your wrist 
represents the heritage of generations of human effort to master the 
fourth dimension, time. It rests upon three great foundations: the 
science of astronomy, seven hundred years of horological inven- 
tions, and a specialization of labor which has given one nation, 
Switzerland, a remarkable and enduring advantage over others. 
Representation in miniature is regarded by many as something new 
—heralded in the form of pocket radios and instrumentations 
aboard vehicles hustled into space, but the concept began years ago 
in the watch industry. 

The first crude mechanical tower clocks appeared in the medieval 
world of the 13th century. But since his primitive beginnings, man 
has marvelled at the phenomenon of time and struggled to record 
it and to measure it. Before the advent of the clock or the calendar, 
men relied on the “clock of the universe.” Here the forces of nature 
revealed time units in terms of day and night, of moon phases, of 
conformations o1 stars and planets, and of the solar cycle reflected 
in the four seasons. 

As man turned from his nomadic existence as hunter to the settled 
life of herder and farmer, the seasons, the weather, the temperature 
became critically important to him. Planting time, growing time, 
harvesting time, and time of dormancy, assumed new significance 
in terms of his very survival. 

Historians tell how the pastoral people of the Middle East gazed 
at the stars through the crystal clear atmosphere of their region. 
While tending their sheep and goats they carefully observed the 
celestial bodies. This information was eventually codified by the 
priestly group who formulated sucessively the lunar and solar calen- 
dars on the basis of the regular movements of the majestic universe 
they saw in space. The early versions emerged under the Romans as 
the Julian Calendar, which mismeasured the complete solar cycle. 
During the regime of Pope Gregory XIII in the 16th century, the 
correction was made, and the Gregorian Calendar was gradually 
accepted in the Christian world. Despite inconsistencies in the num- 
ber of days attached to the different months, it resists attempts to 
substitute either the 13th month or the “world” calendar. 

Before the 16th century, however, people needed closer measures 
of time than by the gross reckonings by the year, season, or even 
the day. A device was required to gauge the parts of the day. The 
Babylonians had used a numbering system based on 12 in their 
study of astronomy. It was natural and easy for them to divide the 
day according to this number. Day originally meant either the 
presence of daylight or the length of time the earth takes to make 
one complete rotation on its axis. Since daylight is unequal in time 
throughout the year, the concept was standardized on the basis of 
the earth’s rotation, and the number 12 was doubled. The Greeks, 
Romans and later Medieval Europe followed this plan of fraction- 
izing the day. 

Early estimates of this 1/24 unit, or “hour,” made use at vary- 
ing times of sun, water, fire, and sand. From the behavior of the sun 
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and the shadow it caused, came the sun clock or sun dial. 
This device had two serious limitations: it required the 
presence of the sun, and it was inaccurate if moved to other 
locations, unless position adjustments were made. The flow 
of water was therefore substituted as a pacing mechanism: 
simply allow a carefully measured quantity of water to 
drip through holes in a bowl until empty. This water clock, 
or clepsydra, could be used regardless of the sun’s pres- 
ence, and could be moved about without affecting its ac- 
curacy. But evaporation was a problem and holes might 
clog up with cloudy water, and “time stood still’’ when the 
water froze in the crudely heated rooms of that age. Then, 
too, the water clock was stationary; it was of no use to the 
overland traveller or to the ship’s pilot. 

To obviate some of the limitations of the water clock, 
the medium of fire was utilized. A candle burning at an 
even rate could be marked off by hours and quarter hours. 
This was still crude and quite costly in candles! 

The best device before the advent of the mechanical 
clock was the hour glass which required that a measured 
quantity of sand (or powdered egg shells) be allowed to 
pass from one glass bulb to another through a narrow, in- 
tervening neck. Hour glasses, if properly made, were more 
accurate than any of the other “clocks.” They were durable, 
not self-consumed, not affected by temperature, and could 
be carried about. One of the tremendous trifles of history 
is the use of the hour glass by Columbus and other mariners 
of his era in finding their positions at sea by dead reckon- 
ing. Without this aid to navigation, how long might the 
voyages of discovery have been postponed? (See sub-fig- 
ures, 1, 2, 3, 4, bordering the map.) 

Efficient as the hour glass was, it required constant atten- 
tion, it could not easily be transported on the person, and 
it failed in measuring minute divisions of time. As man 
edged upward in civilization—in the development of in- 
dustry, science, medicine, exploration—he required more 
and more accurate measures of time. Where years and 
even days were once sufliciently precise, hours and frac- 
tions thereof became critical. The solution was the me- 
chanical clock. 

Clocks before Watches. Just who invented the first wheel 
clock, the forerunner of the modern clock, and when he 
did so, are questions which cannot be answered with any 
degree of accuracy. Some credit the Benedictine monk who 
later was crowned as Pope Silvester II. He is said to have 
made a clock for his monastery in 996. Other evidence in- 
dicates that weight driven clocks definitely appeared in the 
latter part of the 13th century. These clocks did not report 
time with dials but told it with gongs or bells. 

The measurement of time in medieval society was pri- 
marily in the province of churchmen. The daily applica- 
tion was to call cleric and layman to devotions on schedule. 
Interestingly and appropriately, church steeples provided 
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the needed height for dropping weights which were neces- 
sary to motivate the clocks. 


These early clocks were crude affairs, made with iron 
components which had been hammered into shape by the 
rugged village blacksmith. Simply described, the clocks 
consisted of a heavy weight, attached to a rope, chain or 
cable which in turn was wrapped around a drum or axle. 
The weight turned the drum at a given rate which was gov- 
erned by an escapement device. (See figure A on the map. ) 
Attached to the axle was a crown-shaped cog wheel with 
teeth similar to those of a rip saw. Across the front of the 
wheel was a bar with two small plates or pallets, one catch- 
ing the teeth of the cog wheel at the top, and the other at 
the bottom. Slowly the wheel pushed aside the pallet at the 
top, but as it did so, the bottom pallet slipped into a cog, 
thus holding the wheel so it could turn only one cog at a 
time. This represents the basic principle of escapement ac- 
tion. The word, escapement, means just that, to prevent the 
power generated by a falling weight from operating at top 
speed. It is a kind of breaking action. 


The escapement could be adjusted for slower or faster 
movement by shifting the weights on the foliot balance, a 
cross bar mounted on the vertical bar or verge above the 
top pallet. On the opposite side of the drum could be 
mounted directly a hand or indicator whose movement 
around a numbered dial could indicate the passage of time. 
Periodically, the clock attendant would have to rewind the 
extended rope or cable before the drum became com- 
pletely unwound. The familiar cuckoo clock with its “pine” 
weights dangling on chains beneath the “house” is a good 
illustration of the action. Weight clocks were considered 
accurate in those days, even though they might gain or lose 
an hour or two out of every twenty-four. 

These great turret clocks with 20 to 50 foot drops even- 
tually were moved indoors as escapement was improved 
through the introduction of the pendulum. The reciprocat- 
ing action of swinging objects, called “isochronic,” was 
observed by Galileo (1564-1642) in timing many of his 
studies of the stars. He did not adapt the pendulum to a 
clock, but, as with many of his penetrating observations, 
he suggested its possibilities to others who followed him. 

In the 16th century a number of inventor-scientists work- 
ing independently, including Christian Hugens of Holland 
and Robert Hooke of England, adapted the pendulum ac- 
tion to the clock. This replaced the foliot balance which 
had previously regulated the escapement. Small, indoor, 
table and wall clocks, impressively large grandfather clocks 
—all could now be manufactured. 


A goal of clockmakers, however, was to produce a truly 
portable timepiece. This implied one light in weight and 
small in bulk. But so long as heavy weights and compara- 
tively large pendulums were required, these qualities could 
not be realized. If and when other mechanisms could be 
substituted for weights and pendulums, a watch could be 
transformed from a dream to a reality. 


The Watch. The first watch was made sometime between 
1500 and 1510, over 450 years ago. Again, no single per- 
son may be credited with the invention. However, it was a 
locksmith of Nurnberg who developed the main spring 
about 1500. This was a long ribbon of steel fixed to an 
arbor around which it was tightly wound. The tension thus 
created powered the time piece, taking the place of the 
gravity power of a falling weight in the predecessor clocks. 
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Successive improvements in clock and watch since 1500 
is a drama with detail beyond the scope of this article. 
However, a brief description of the watch currently in use 
will add meaning to comments which follow. Watch mech- 
anism has four essential elements, each of which has a 
definite function, but all of which are neatly integrated to 
provide a total working unit: 


1) The motor or power source in the form of a main- 
spring. Actually, in a winding watch the power is 
provided by the fingers, twisting the stem to store 
up the power in the mainspring. 


The regulator, which is based on the principle of 
oscillation and is identified with the balance wheel 
and spring. 


The escapement, which releases power stored in 
the mainspring at a set and constant rate of speed. 


The gears, or wheel train, which transfer the 
power supplied by the motor to the parts of the 
watch which translate into units of time intervals, 
visible on its face through the movements of the 
hand indicators. Compared to other mechanisms, 
a watch is unusual in that its gears are used to 
increase the rate of revolutions and to reduce the 
power. 


If one considers the parts of the watch as it is manufac- 


tured and assembled it may be said to consist of: (1) the 
movement, including the ebauche, or main base plates, to 
which various parts are aflixed; (2) the case enclosing this 
movement; (3) the dial and hands, complete with crystal 
or glass covering. 

The real value of a watch depends not on the type of 
metal or ornamentation used on the case, but in its un- 
deviating regularity. In a high quality watch, this should 
vary not more than 30 seconds a day, whereas a “bargain 
watch” may vary from two to ten minutes daily. 

Accuracy reliability is achieved through two focal points 
in the watch’s delicate mechanism; one, in the chain of 
wheels powered by the mainspring, and two, in the escape- 
ment complex. The latter in a sense works against the 
former, and regulates it in the process. Refer to the illus- 
tration, page 4, for the following explanation of the watch’s 
mechanism in action. As the watch is wound by twisting 
back and forth on the stem, the mainspring is tensioned 
and held by a ratchet. During the unwinding of the main- 
spring, a train of four wheels is set in motion, which moves 
the hour, minute, and second hands. The vital problem at 
this point is to keep the unwinding at a precisely controlled 
rate of speed. Here the escapement comes into play. If the 
flow of power from the mainspring is likened to a flow of 
water through a pipe, the escapement is akin to an auto- 
matic valve, which alternately stops the flow and then 
releases it. 
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Switzerland. The watchmaking region, shown in shadow, extends north along the Jura Mountains from Lake Geneva to Lake Constance. Besancon in France, 
and Phorzheim and Schennengen in Germany are watchmaking centers for those countries. Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, represent antique devices for measuring time: 
the sundial, water clock, fire clock, and hourglass. Figure A shows the crude mechanism of the early turret clocks. 
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This is the exploded works of a quality jeweled lever watch. Beginning 
with the upper left, there is the winding wheel, middle left, the coiled main- 
spring; bottom right, above the bottom plate, is the escapement wheel and 
lever; second above it, the balance wheel, and above that is the balance spring. 
Visible on both the top and bottom plates are the minute cavities for insertion 
of jewels. 


The escapement lever is a bit of finely machined steel in 
the shape of an anchor. It is illustrated here greatly mag- 
nified. On each of its two prongs is a tiny, highly polished 
jewel which contacts the teeth of the escapement wheel. 
With this contact, the jeweled point releases one tooth at a 
time, stopping momentarily and then releasing the escape 
wheel. This action causes the train of wheels and the watch 
hands to move in minute, short jerks, rather than in a con- 
stant flow of motion. It is the contact of the jewels against 
the escape wheels which gives the watch its characteristic 
ticking sound. 

While one end of the jeweled lever contacts the escape 
wheel, the other end, in its turn, is controlled by the bal- 
ance wheel which serves the same function as the pendulum 
on a clock. This little wheel swings back and forth in a 
constant cycle, each swing moving the jeweled lever. The 
wheel gets its impulse in one direction from the lever as it 
is pushed by the train of wheels. When the balance wheel 
swings with this impulse, it winds the delicate hairspring, 
which tightens to its limit and then unwinds, swinging the 
balance wheel back again. 

Thus, this dual mechanism is made of two opposed 
springs, the main and the hair springs, whose meeting point 
is the jeweled level. The balance wheel, controlled by the 
hairspring which is .01 millimeters thick and weighs only 
.00007 ounces, will oscillate 432,000 times a day. Were it 
rolled in a straight line for 20 years (average lifetime of a 
watch) it would cover a distance of 90,000 miles. Quite a 
job for a spring that requires a half-million fellows to make 
a pound of weight! 
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A word about the jewel, which is nothing more than a 
fine bearing. In addition to the all-important jewels in the 
prongs of the escapement lever, there may be 13 or more 
jewels in the total movement. The function of a jewel is to 
reduce friction which causes wearing of parts. It is made 
of synthetic stones with a hardness equal to natural rubies. 
It may be pointed out that the chief difference between a 
top quality watch and a cheap one is whether or not the 
escapement is a jeweled lever or a pin lever. If the latter, 
it means there is metal against metal at the chief point of 
contact. This spells FRICTION and inevitably causes 


breakdown or failure of the total mechanism. 


European Watch Manufacture. Currently, watches are 
manufactured in measurable quantities in Switzerland, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan, and in the 
United States. Because of a paucity of available data, 
Russia and Japan are omitted in the following discussion. 

Switzerland is the leading watch producing country in 
the world, making more than 40 million watches yearly. 
World-wide, the Swiss produce 50 per cent of the total 
output; about one-seventh, by value, is in the form of pin 
lever or Roskopf watches and six-sevenths in the jeweled 
lever type. Ninety-seven per cent are exported, and this 
provides a living for one-twentieth of the population of 
this country. About 3,000 manufacturing firms in Switzer- 
land employ about 81,000 people to make watches. One- 
sixth of the manufacturers turn out more than 500 brand 
names from purchased, assembled parts, and from parts 
made within the plant. Less than 50 firms make complete 
parts, except for dials, hands, and crystals. 

No country has been able to match a Swiss watch either 
in quality or price. How have the Swiss achieved this 
unique comparative economic advantage? Obviously, they 
possess no absolute advantage, no patent monopolies. 
Mainsprings, hairsprings, jewels, and gear trains are 
known to the world. The answer seems to lie in a combina- 
tion of causal factors, for in the beginning years of horo- 
logical development, clockmakers were pretty well dis- 
tributed in west Central Europe. 

Living in the center of Western Europe, a hub of travel 
routes in the four directions of the compass, the Swiss had 
an advantage over people on the periphery. They could get 
the latest information on new ideas in horology, and when 
they applied the ideas to their products, they could more 
readily capitalize on the improvements in sales promotion. 
As a country embracing French, German, and Italian 


Close-up of a jeweled lever escapement, the heart of a high quality Swiss 
watch. The two gleaming jewels at the point of contact guarantee a long and 
accurate life for the watch; the jewels provide protection at two of the points 
of greatest wear. The rocking action of this lever, releasing and engaging the 
wheel, provides that reassuring sound of the watch—tick-tock. 
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speaking people, they could communicate better, and could 
attract workers who would be at home with neighbors of 
the same tongue. Particularly was this evident during the 
religious persecution, when many skilled Hougenot work- 
men sought haven in the cantons of the Swiss, notably at 
Geneva. 

When other nations were attempting to expand their 
border by waging warfare on their neighbors, the Swiss 
were concentrating on neutrality and emphasizing work- 
manship. While the economies of other nations were fre- 
quently disrupted by wars, the Swiss enjoyed peace and 
stole a march in watchmaking. 

The watchmaking industry is concentrated in that area of 
Switzerland which begins in the south at Geneva and ex- 
tends north like a band on the western side between the 
Jura Mountains and the Alps. The chief watchmaking cen- 
ters, in addition to Geneva, are Neuchatel. Le Locle, La 
Chaux de Fonds, Bienne, Grenschen, and Solothurn. The 
Jura Mountains, though not as high as the Alps, produce 
long, cold winters which reduce the peasant’s outside ac- 
tivity. 

The guild system held sway in Geneva and Neuchatel. 
but in Jura region, a system known as etablissage, or farm 
family workshops, grew up. Production of various small 
parts of watches and clocks was farmed out to villagers and 
farmers, and then assembled into watches by the master 
craftsmen in the larger towns. Specialization of work be- 
gan by snowbound farmers who regarded this activity as a 
sideline to farming. Naturally the labor cost was lowered. 
Precision work requiring concentration can best be per- 
formed in an invigorating climate. The cool air of the high- 
er altitudes of the Jura, the absence of heat and humidity, 
the opportunity to alternate between indoor and outdoor 
work gave these people a running start. 

The natural temperament of the Swiss tended to make 
them admirably suited to the rigid exactness required in 
watchmaking. They are inherently an orderly, industrious 
people who follow the precept that there is a place for 
everything and everything should be in its place. Necessity 
may have sharpened this characteristic and encouraged in- 
genuity. The country, though heavily populated in the 
arable areas, is not blessed with basic raw materials. It 
cannot produce its own food supply. Except for waterpower 
and scenery, it has no natural resources. There is nothing to 
export in exchange for vitally needed imports except highly 
skilled labor transformed into products of high value and 
small compass—to minimize transportation costs. Swedish 
steel may be imported at $5.00 a pound, but it will be ex- 
ported as $5,000 worth of watch parts! 

Cooperation and organization is strongly characteristic 
of the Swiss watch and clock industry. Through the Swiss 
system of etablissage there was an interchange of infor- 
mation, rather than the tendency, common in other coun- 
tries, for one watchmaker to hoard his secret discoveries. 
The industry is well organized. Four major associations tie 
it together: The Federation Suisse de Fabricants d’ Horo- 
logerie, The Swiss Watch Chamber, Ebauches, 5. A. and 
U.B.A.H. The latter two represent groups of manufactur- 
ers of specialized parts. Some might refer to these as a 
watch cartel, but a more liberal description would be a 
manufacturers association with a “pat on the back” by the 
Federal government. Cooperative effort is most patent in 
the jointly supported research center at Neuchatel and in 
the sevent horological schools for training workers. 
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Most of the preceding points overlap and funnel to the 
all pervasive force of “specialization.” By specialization, 
unit costs in a given locale are reduced below those obtain- 
ing in other countries; thus a given area enjoys a compara- 
tive economic advantage which is manifest in one or more 
of three ways: 


1) Production of a superior product at the same 
price 


2) Production of the same product at a lower price 


3) Productionof a superior product at a lower price 


Since any savings must be achieved primarily in direct 
and indirect labor costs, it might be assumed that this is 
made possible only by a “squeeze” put on the labor force. 
Such labor is only obtained by reducing its standard of liv- 
ing. But this is not true in Switzerland, for the watch work- 
ers there are among the highest paid industrial workers of 
the country. They enjoy a standard of living unsurpassed in 
Europe, and similar to that of the average worker in the 
United States in terms of real income. Every Swiss watch- 
maker may not have an automobile, but he is quite likely to 
have a bank account. The labor cost reduction is achieved 
by extreme specialization in the manufacture of parts, in 
the assembly operations, in the specific tasks assigned work- 
ers, and in the training of the operatives themselves. 

A story is told of the skilled workmen in a neighboring 
country who had heard enough of the remarkable crafts- 
manship of the Swiss watchmakers. In challenge. they 
made a wire so delicate and fine that it was hardly visible 
and sent it to the Swiss to match if they could. Not long 
afterwards, the wire was returned with a note suggesting 
that it be examined under a miscroscope. The Swiss had 
drilled a hole through it! The legend could be fact, for the 
Swiss have made a watch so small it can be mounted in the 
setting of a lady’s ring. 

While the Swiss watchmaking industry cultivates the ad- 
vantages of its seven horological schools, it also profits 
from strong family tradition under which fathers transfer 
skill, training, and a philosophy of craftsmanship to their 
sons. The Leichte dynasty of Winterthur is an example. 
This family produced from 1489 to 1857 eleven genera- 
tionsof watchmakers. and would have kept going, but the 
male line ran out. It is not uncommon to have father, son, 
and grandfather all working at the same bench. 

To explain the comparative advantages of the Swiss in 
watchmaking entirely in terms of manufacturing special- 
ization, is to oversimplify. An important concomitant has 
been aggressive, imaginative product research, design, and 
marketing. Early in the development of the European watch 
trade, the Swiss watches were noted for their uniquely 
beautiful cases and faces. When other watchmakers were 
content to produce bulky and cumbersome pieces, the Swiss 
were thinning theirs down and decorating them with the 
best of the jewelers’ art. 

Abraham Louis Breguet of Swiss birth and sometimes 
called the greatest watchmaker of all time, was commis- 
sioned to make a special watch for Queen Marie Antoinette, 
who unfortunately was guillotined before the watch was 
finished. This masterpiece, finally finished by Breguet in 
1801, was described as follows: “It was self-winding and 
a minute repeater; it bore a perpetual calendar with time 
equation and even a thermometer. The luxurious outer case 
was never completely finished, but even so, to our modern 
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eyes, it bears all the delicacy of the taste of the period.” 
Even 150 years ago the Swiss were putting features into 
their best watches which today are considered specialties 
in the trade. 

The Swiss were not only pacemakers in design, but they 
quickly learned the preference of their export customers 
and catered to their individual tastes. It was thus inevitable 
that these people, who could produce a product consistently 
superior in appearance, in construction, and in operation 
to that of their competitors, should advance to the position 
of chief watchmakers of the world. They have maintained 
that position by being constantly on the alert for me- 
chanical improvements and for shifts in consumer wants 
throughout their export market. 

Other European Watch Manufacturers. It may seem 
paradoxical that for a hundred years prior to 1850, Eng- 
land, with its then 70,000 watch operatives, was the world’s 
greatest producer of watches, clocks, and marine chronom- 
eters. (A chronometer is an extremely accurate ship clock 
used in determining position at sea. The word is also used 
to identify certain watches that have been laboratory test- 
ed for accuracy.) Thomas Tompion, “the father of English 
watchmaking,” John Harrison, developer of the chron- 
ometer, and Robert Hooke, were names that ranked with 
the best of the Swiss. 

England declined from its golden era of watchmaking 
with the rise of mechanization in the industry. This began 
in the United States around 1840, and involved the revolu- 
tionary concept of interchangeable parts. The Swiss were 
quick to adapt the idea to watchmaking, along about 1875. 
In the face of this dramatic move the British were not only 
lethargic, but looked with disdain upon any impersonal 
manufacturing process that obviated custom fabrication of 
even simple watch parts. Significant is the fact that while 
English watches were mechanically as good as the Swiss, 
they never matched the latter in styling and eye appeal. 

When the British finally awakened to the fact that com- 
petitors were making better and cheaper watches by mass 
production methods, it was too late, for they had priced 
themselves out of the market. At the end of World War I, 
the industry was almost non-existent. Because modern war- 
fare required so many timing devices, the British realized 
after World War II that a new watch industry would have 
to be built up by a svstem of liberal credits and tariff pro- 
tection to watch companies. This plan may give Great Bri- 
tain timing devices tor explosives, projectiles, and other 
military needs, but it will not give the British consumer a 
cheaper watch nor enable the manufacturer to compete in 
the export market. 

France, authorities have declared, might have been the 
king pin in watchmaking had it not been for the incidences 
of geography, past religious intolerance and seemingly in- 
cessant wars, At Blois and Paris were once located some of 
the greatest goldsmiths, in the age of the self-indulgent 
French nobility to whom they catered. But many of these 
craftsmen were Huguenots, who fled from persecution into 
Switzerland. Difference between the people who live on 
the west slopes of the Jura and those who live on the east 
slopes are minor. Le Locle and La Chateau de Fonds, two 
important Swiss watch cities, are almost on the border 
across which, in France, is the Doubs area and Besancon. 
center of the French watch industry today. But the wars of 
Louis Quatorze, the Napoleonic adventures, the convul- 
sions of the Revolution, the Franco-Prussian conflict, and 
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the wars of the 20th century pushed the French watch in- 
dustry further and further into the background. 

France relinquished to the Swiss the manufacture of 
quality jeweled lever watches, but since World War II, by 
means of a 30 per cent import duty, France (like England) 
has revived its watchmaking industry. From almost noth- 
ing in 1945, production went to four million units in 1954, 
and was up to 5.2 million in 1957. Today, French watch- 
makers are assured of about 90 per cent of their home 
market. France’s largest manufacturer is Lip S.A., headed 
by energetic Fred Lip who comes from a watchmaking 
family in Alsace. Most French watches are the pin lever 
type, but Lip, in addition to the manufacture of this model, 
produces watchmaking machinery and has contractual ties 
with the U. S. Elgin National Watch Company in the de- 
velopment of an electric watch. About 23 per cent of cur- 
rently made French watches are exported. 

The German watch industry, like the French, was prac- 
tically ruined after the fall of Hitler, but as have other 
manufacturers in West Germany, it has staged a remark- 
able comeback. Historically, southern Germany was one of 
the pioneering areas in horological development. Italy, 
France, and Germany all claim to have invented the watch, 
and Germany's claim for her Peter Heinlen is as valid as 
any. The watch he made in 1520 is now in the museum at 
Munich. The Germans began clock making in the Black 
Forest region with geographical and climatic conditions 
similar to the Jura area of Switzerland. Later, many Swiss 
crossed the border into Baden and gave further impetus 
to the German watch industry, which centers in Pforzheim 
and Schwennengen in Baden-Wurtemberg. 

There is specialization, but centralization has not pro- 
gressed far in the revival of the German watch industry. 
In their endeavor to recapture their former position in the 
export market, the Germans have developed technical re- 
search, and they, too, are attempting to push the advan- 
tages of the electric watch, notably the “Epperlein electric.” 
An undisclosed American company is reputed to have made 
substantial investments in some of the German watch com- 
panies. In 1957 about 36,000 people were employed in 
some 330 factories having an annual output of 7.9 million 
watches and movements, plus 21.3 million larger pieces. 

The Italians can hardly claim to possess a watch indus- 
try—certainly not a complete one. Of all the European 
nations, Italy is the biggest importer of Swiss watches and 
movements. The country has some volume of gold case 
manufacture, but its finished watch production, even with 
Swiss movements, is low. The reason for citing it as a part 
of the total European watch industry is its top position in 
the manufacture of the synthetic stones which become the 
jewels of the quality watches produced elsewhere. These 
stones are principally produced at Arona, in northern Italy 
close to the Swiss border. 

Watchmaking in the United States. When the Pilgrims 
landed in Plymouth in 1620, watchmaking in Europe was 
over a century old. Americans were Johnny-come-lately in 
both clock and watchmaking. It was not until after ihe 
middle of the 19th century that the United States could be 
said to have a watch industry, although it had been making 
excellent clocks during the previous two hundred years. 
The Connecticut clockmakers, such as Eli Terry, Seth 
Thomas, and Silas Hoadly, brought the clock off towers 
and walls to shelves, mantelpieces, and tables, and made 
them available to the ordinary householder. 
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The chief contribution the United States made was to 
introduce the idea of mass production through the use of 
machine-made, interchangeable parts. History records that 
the first serious attempt to interchange parts was in the 
early 19th century at the Springfield arsenal, where mus- 
kets and, later, Springfield rifles were turned out in large 
quantities by this revolutionary method. It is alleged that 
the embryo time-piece industry thus borrowed the idea 
from the ordnance maker. Prior to this time, the custom- 
making of each part and the assembly of the parts into a 
time-piece was the prevailing technique. A second contri- 
bution of the United States watchmakers was the popular- 
ization of the “cheap,” watch which later became known 
as the “dollar watch,” and which brought watch ownership 
within the means of the laboring man. No longer was the 
possession of a watch a major symbol of status. 

The history of the development of the American watch 
industry should distinguish between the origins of the pin 
lever type production and jeweled lever type. Elgin and 
Waltham are two leading firms which began shortly after 
the Civil War. A later arrival in the quality watch field was 
Hamilton, organized in 1892. Beginning about 1870, there 
was a rash of speculatively promoted watch companies, 
largely through the flame fanned by one Don Mozart, who 
aroused great profit hopes by promising to reduce the num- 
ber of wheels in the mechanism. The promise was to wait 
seventy-five years for fulfillment. Altogether, it is estimated 
that over sixty watch companies were either fraudulently 
or nalevly promoted. Typical was the Otay watch venture 
in 1890 at National City, California, eight miles south of 
San Diego. Here, seemingly as a part of a scheme to pro- 
mote land sales in the newly created National City, a three- 
story watch factory was erected. The company turned out 
29,000 pieces before the sheriff closed the doors a year 
later. The machinery was moved to Alviso, near San José, 
to launch another promoter’s dream, but this fly-by-night 
never made a watch. The machinery finally ended up in 
Japan. There was some evidence that the machinery, be- 
fore coming to National City, had come from two succes- 
sively defunct factories in the east! 

When the promotion of watch factories had boiled out 
of the pot in the first quarter of the present century, there 
were only three original companies in the jeweled lever 
field left intact: Waltham, Elgin, and Hamilton. Even such 
honorable names as Howard, Hampden, and Illinois had 
gone under. Watch manufacture, even without the pro- 
moters’ stigma was, and is, a hazardous business. For 
every successful watch company there have been ten fail- 
ures. At this writing, Waltham has removed itself from the 
field of civilian watchmaking and is concentrating upon the 
production of precision instruments and electronics. 

American clockmakers brought down the prices of clocks 
over the years. A branch of the watch industry was to ac- 
complish as much for watches. The Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany was organized in 1877, in Connecticut, to manufac- 
ture a small clock enclosed in a watch case, devised by a 
Worcester, Massachusetts jeweler named Buck. It had a 
serious drawback; its mainspring was about 81 feet long, 
which took a lot of finger power to wind up. 

Around 1890 a farm boy from Michigan by the name of 
Ingersoll stepped into the picture. In cooperation with 
Waterbury, he perfected a new plan of watchmaking and 
marketing. Soon the plant was turning out 20,000 of these 
pin lever watches a day, which Ingersoll was selling for 
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Machines may stamp out parts, but there is no machine which can substitute 
for the delicate touch and skill of human craftsmanship in the assembling of 
the miniscule parts of a quality jeweled lever watch. 


$1.00 each, and yet making a unit profit of $.15. Ingersoll 
pushed sales abroad, and in England the piece was known 
as the “five shilling watch.” 

The success of this hardy watch with the gunmetal finish 
invited competition; Westclox, New Haven Clock Com- 
pany, KE. Ingraham Company, and the Ansonia Clock Com- 
pany entered the cheap watch field. This watch was a pocket 
type, often with a paper dial. It began losing favor after 
World War I, when wrist watches became popular and 
fashionable. In the so-called “roaring twenties” customers 
began buying not necessarily what they could afford, but 
what appealed to them. Emerging credit jewelers made the 
initial step painless. It is said that the service man gave 
impetus to the shift to the wrist watch. He had trouble 
getting the pocket watch out from under his uniform tunic, 
The military also “defeminized” the bracelet watch by de- 
picting both infantry and artillery officers synchronizing 
their watches to time the barrage and the charge of the 
infantry over the top. 

The waning years of the pocket watch saw Ingersoll go 
into bankruptcy in 1922 (the company was later merged 
into what is now U. S. Time Corporation), and the Ansonia 
Clock Company closed shop in 1929. During the thirty 
years of Ingersoll’s existence, it manufactured over 75,000,- 
000 of “the watches that made the dollar famous.” Perhaps 
the answer to the oft asked question, “What happened to 
the dollar watch?” lies in someone’s answering question, 
“What happened to the dollar?” 

In 1929 nearly 8.5 million non-jeweled watches were 
made in the United States. Ten years later the figure had 
dropped to 6.7 million, but in 1941 it had climbed back to 
8 million, and is holding fairly stable today. Although 
offered in a wide variety of styles, most of the watches are 
of the wrist type, with prices ranging from $2.95 to $17.95. 
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STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Three new titles have been recently added to the 
faculty REPRINT SERIES. They are available with- 
out charge and may be had from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Oregon. 


BALLAINE, Westey C. “Taxes and the Conservation of 
Privately Owned Timber.” Land Economics, Aug. 1960. 

Dustin, Rosert. “A Theory of Conflict and Power in Union- 
Management Relations.” /ndustrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. July, 1960. 


Miner, Joun B. “The Concurrent Validity of the PAT in 
the Selection of Tabulating Machine Operators.” Journal of 
Projective Techniques, Vol. 24, No. 4, 1960. 


A complete list of all studies in the series is avail- 
able upon request. 











The great majority of pin lever watches are manufactured 
by the U. S. Time Corporation and General Time, Inc., 
both of which make other timing and precision devices. 

Until mid-century, the past one hundred years have seen 
no radical changes in watch mechanism, although changes 
in design and manufacturing processes have been promi- 
nent. Watches, notably, have become smaller in circum- 
ference and thickness. 

In attempts to break the firm hold the Swiss have in the 
making of conventional quality jeweled watches, competi- 
tors have been constantly seeking a mechanism which will 
obviate the need for the intricate and expensive complex of 
mainsprings, train of wheels, escapements, balance springs 
—all of which add to the high labor cost in the watch’s 
assembly, no matter how cheaply the separate parts may 
be made by machine. 

The arrival of the electric clock in the first quarter of the 
present century, operated either from a storage battery or 
from the main electric current, was a clue for a possible 
substitute mechanism for the watch. Quietly, and with 
some degree of secrecy, various watch manufacturers here 
and in Europe began experimentation. The electric watch 
was announced shortly after mid-century, yet it was not 
until 1957 that it was actually introduced to the market. 
Up until the current year the Swiss have refrained from 
marketing any models, but one may be assured that their 
blueprints are ready to be unwrapped. 

The electric, or the electronic, watch uses a battery the 
size of a shirt button to replace the mainspring and to sup- 
ply the power to move the balance wheel. Some of these new 
type watches use a transistor as well as a battery. A writer 
for the Wall Street Journal describes the action as follows: 
“The idea is that of a tiny tuning fork. A battery supplies 
power to a magnetic coil on one tine of the tuning work. 
The coil sends out a signal at a certain sound frequency 
rate. The signal is amplified by the transistor. The signal 
vibrates the tines of the tuning fork. On each vibration a 
tiny tip at the end of one tine moves a ratchet wheel which 
turns the hands of the watch.” 

It is said that the supply of power is more regular than 
that available from either the stem wind or the self-wind 
watches, even of the top grade jeweled lever types. The 
battery is advertised to last eight months to a year. Re- 
placements cost around $1.50. 
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Currently, prospective buyers, jewelers, and watch re- 
pairmen are wary of these new watches, largely because 
they are so different. To an old watchmaker, it is almost 
like asking a gasoline engine mechanic to repair a rocket 
engine. Some of the early models were put on the market 
before they were fully tested for continued performance. 
Defective units caused a flood of customer complaints. And 
the final negative factor is the high cost, now current. Re- 
tailing from $125 to $175, these watches are priced above 
the level of good jeweled lever types. The prospects for 
future general acceptance, however, seem bright at this 
writing. 

The Gruen Watch Company of Cincinnati and the Cro- 
ton Watch Company of New York, expect to market a line 
of electric watches this year, which will have a starting 
retail price of around $70. In addition to the above-named 
companies, Hamilton, Elgin, and Bulova in the United 
States, Lip of France, Epperlein of Germany and Longines- 
Wittnauer, the United States outlet for two Swiss com- 
panies, are now selling, or are about to market, electric 
watches. In addition, the U. S. Time Corporation hopes to 
price its first electric model at close to $30. General Time 
Corporation is testing a German model for United States 
distribution. Thus, the low price watch manufacturers are 
leaping into the electric watch spotlight, but it would be 
imprudent to assume that the old guard Swiss watch- 
makers have not been conducting research in such mecha- 
nisms in their Neuchatel experimental laboratories since 
the inception of the idea. If other countries can make a 
fairly cheap, but functioning, electric watch, the Swiss can, 
too. The tradition-steeped skill in nimble Swiss fingers can 
be adapted readily from one watch making process to an- 
other. Nevertheless, the electric watch augurs a forthcom- 
ing merry-go-round in the world market. 

Tariffs. To counterbalance the Swiss advantage in mak- 
ing conventional watches, the American watchmakers have 
consistently and assiduously besieged the Tariff Commis- 
sion for higher tariffs and import quota limitations on 
watches and movements. By 1930 Swiss imports were hit- 
ting the United States industry where it hurt. As a result. 
the Smoot-Hawley Act of that year included a $10.75 rate 
on each unit imported. This action, together with the gen- 
eral effects of the depression, curtailed imports. Hard sled- 
ding for watch companies was eased in 1942, when all went 
to war for the next three years, producing time fuses and 
other ordnance requiring time mechanisms. 

After the war, additional Swiss watch companies estab- 
lished either sales organizations or sub-assembly subsidi- 
aries on this side of the Atlantic. Now, without supporting 
government contracts, United States companies resumed 
in the late forties their cry for protection not only for com- 
plete watches, but for movements and parts. Responding 
to the argument of defense need, the tariff rate on watches 
was restored to the 1930 figure and rates increased 50 per 
cent on movements and parts, by presidential decree in 
1954. Now the Swiss shrieked from the economic pinch. 
Their diplomats argued that this American action abro- 
gated the effects of reciprocal trade agreements between 
the two countries. It is noteworthy that the purpose of 
this higher tariff was to help the American watch industry. 
It did, but aided most was not that segment which was 
carrying the high tariff banner. Instead, the pin lever 
watch companies reaped the benefit. 

Government leaders are faced with a dilemma. Defense 
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is paramount, yet we are committed to free trade in the 
interests of peace and prosperity for the world. With nu- 
clear weapons assuming a commanding role, the old de- 
fense argument for tariffs gets progressively weaker. With 
a Democratic administration, tariffs on watches as well as 
on other items are likely to be graded downward. 

In summary, it may be said that the United States does 
not have a watch industry comparable to that of Switzer- 
land. It is a potpourri of some two hundred companies 
which might be sorted into the following general cate- 
gories: 


1) Concerns making jeweled watches—Hamilton 


and Elgin. 


2) Companies specializing in pin lever escapements 
or clock type watches, exemplified by U. S. Time 
Corporation and General Time Inc. 


Predominantly American companies importing 
movements from Swiss subsidiaries and casing 
them in plants on this side of the Atlantic— 
Bulova, Benrus, and Gruen. 


Importers and predominantly Swiss companies 
with sales and distributing organizations in the 
United States, such as Omega, Longines-Witt- 
nauer, Rolex. 


Yet it is doubtful whether clear lines can any longer be 
drawn, for even Hamilton and Elgin make use of some 
Swiss movements in watches carrying their brand name, 
and have subsidiaries in Switzerland. It is difficult to tell 
which is a Swiss-American and which an American-Swiss 


Company. Not only are there Swiss tie-ins, but Japanese 
as well. Specialization is dominant in the industry, but 
there is no centralization. Not only are the concerns scat- 
tered from Connecticut to Illinois, but they break down 
into three warring factions: the integrated American com- 
panies, the importers and assemblers, and the United States 


No quality watch leaves the factory without a final and exhaustive inspec- 
tion. The row of clocks in front of these highly skilled craftsmen is controlled 
by a master clock, which in turn is controlled and corrected by a master ‘‘mas- 
ter’ clock, in this case the one at the Neuchatel Observatory in Switzerland. 
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pin lever watch manufacturers. There is no such thing as 
an “American” Watch Chamber of Commerce. 

American watch companies may solve their problem of 
survival and profit by a trend which is generally evident 
now—diversification. All leading time piece makers are 
now engaged in making not only watches, but precision 
instruments and electronic supplies for civilian and mili- 
tary use. It may well be that the unique pattern utilized 
by the Swiss is to be matched by a counterpart of sorts in 
the United States. Originally, as noted earlier, the Swiss 
watch industry was a sideline of farming. The United States 
watch industry may ultimately become a sideline or a by- 
product of electronics. 
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Epitor’s Note: First hand information was collected 
for this article when Dr. Gage visited the watchmaking re- 
gion of Switzerland in July, 1960. His principal stops were 
Neuchatel, Bienne, Grennschen and Solothurn; his Euro- 
pean trip also included the other watchmaking countries. 

We are indebted to Paul Beckman, Associate Professor 
of Art, for the map appearing on page 3, and to Norbert 
Mietus. Associate Professor of Business Administration, 
for critical comment on the manuscript. Both are on the 
faculty at Sacramento State College. 

The photographs are used through the courtesy of Fed- 
eration Suisse Des Associations De Fabricants D’Horlo- 
gerie, Bienne, Switzerland. 

Professor Gage was a member of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon from 1929 to 1949. 
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Business Law Instructor 
Awarded Ford Fellowship 


M. Ali Raza, University of Oregon Instructor in Busi- 
ness Law and candidate for the doctorate in Business 
Administration, has been awarded a Ford Foundation for- 
eign area fellowship for the year 1961-62. He will carry out 
field research on Pakistan’s industrial relations system. 
The $5,500 grant includes the fellowship, research ex- 
penses, and transportation. Since 1952, when the Founda- 
tion’s International Training and Research Program was 
initiated, an average of about 11 fellowships have been 
awarded annually for studies in South Asia. Mr. Raza, 
formerly a practicing attorney in Pakistan, holds the B.A. 
and LL.B. degrees from the University of Panjab, and an 
M.B.A. from the University of Washington. He plans to 
leave for Pakistan immediately after teaching the summer 
session at the University of California at Los Angeles. He 
will return to the University of Oregon next spring to col- 
late the results of his field research. 





Industrial Psychologist to 
Study Performance Failures 


John B. Miner, Associate Professor of Management at 
the School of Business Administration, University of Ore- 
gon, has received a grant of $3,000 from Western Manage- 
ment Science Institute. His research will explore the man- 
agement of ineffective performance in the business organ- 
ization. His purpose is to test a category scheme, originally 
developed by the military, against a series of instances of 
performance failure in industry. He hopes to determine 
the scheme’s applicability in the business world, and, if 
necessary, to modify the scheme to provide a suitable tool 
for understanding performance failure in the industrial 
organization. 

Professor Miner will begin analysis of available case 
materials at Princeton University during July and August 
of this year. It is his expectation that this investigation will 
yield sufficiently reliable relationships to permit the de- 
velopment of some general principles. 

Miner is concluding his first year as a member of the 
faculty at Oregon. He was formerly lecturer for the De- 
partment of Industry, University of Pennsylvania; he has 
been an instructor in psychology at Brooklyn College and 
at Georgia Institute of Technology. From 1953-1955, Miner 
was research assistant on a test standardization project for 
the Department of Psychology at Princeton, and in 1956- 
57, research associate at the Graduate School of Business 
at Columbia, working on the conservation of human re- 
sources project. 

Concurrent with his teaching, Professor Miner was for 
three years the senior psychologist in the Personnel Re- 
search Division of the Atlantic Refining Company. 

Miner’s professional affiliations include the American 
Psychological Association, the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, and Phi Beta Kappa. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1950 and completed work for his doc- 
torate there in 1953. 

Recent publications by Miner include articles in the 
Journal of Projective Techniques, Personnel Psychology, 
and the Journal of Applied Psychology. 
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He has published four recent books, three in co-author- 
ship with others. The titles are: /ntelligence in the United 
States, New York. 1957; The Tomkins-Horn Picture Ar- 
rangement Test (PAT), New York, 1957, and PAT I[nter- 
pretation-Scope and Technique, New York, 1959, both in 
co-authorship with S. S. Tomkins; and The Ineffective Sol- 
dier, Lessons for Management and the Nation, New York, 
1959, in collaboration with E. Ginzberg, J. K. Anderson, 
J. L. Herma, and S. W. Ginzberg. 





H. T. Miner Professor Is 
Distinguished Educator 


Also completing his first year with the Oregon faculty 
is Stanley C. Vance, the H. T. Miner Professor of Business 
Administration. His area of special interest is industrial 
management. Vance came to Oregon from Ohio where he 
was for four years the Dean of College of Business Admin- 
istration at Kent State University. Earlier, Vance was 
professor at the University of Massachusetts; he has also 
been on the faculty of the University of Connecticut and of 
Wharton. 

Professor Vance completed work for his doctorate in 
1950 at the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
In addition to teaching, he has, since that time, been en- 
gaged in special research assignments with private indus- 
try. These have included a study of stabilization of wages 
and work for the Armstrong Cork Company, employment 
with the Bigelow Institute of Industrial Management, Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Company,supervisory training for the 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, and a management 
training program for the Cleveland plant of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Vance is author of American Industries, published by 
Prentice-Hall in 1955, and Industrial Administration, Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1959. His most recent work, /ndustrial Struc- 
ture and Policy, is now at the press and will be released 
shortly by Prentice-Hall. 





Oregon Economic Statistics 


Oregon Economic Statistics 1961 is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Copies are $1.00 each. Orders may be addressed 
to the Editor, Bureau of Business Research. 

This volume will be the seventh annual edition of statis- 
tical series relating to trends and growth of the Oregon 
economy. The number of tables included has grown from 
around 30 to nearly 60. Organization of the tables follows 
closely that of the United States Statistical Abstract. The 
Bureau staff continuously revises and checks the figures 
to be published to insure that the book will be both accurate 
and useful. Jeannette Lund has performed the major por- 
tion of the research and compilation, with assistance from 
Donald A. Watson and David A. Baerncopf. 

A partial list of the twenty major subject divisions in- 
cludes population, education, income, expenditures and 
wealth, prices, labor, state and local government finances, 
agriculture, forests and forest products, construction, 
manufacturing, and transportation. 

The sections on population in the 1961 edition have been 
revised to include the current and up-to-date figures col- 
lected in the decennial 1960 Census of the Population. 
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Lo fo Shought 


Below appears a brief excerpt from an examination of the true 
nature of one of the most misunderstood economic magnitudes. For 
the complete article, see Roger L. Bowlby, “The Significance of the 
National Debt,” Bustness Topics, Autumn 1960, Michigan State 
University. 

The most common errors made in assessing the national 
debt consist of assigning too much importance to it, and 
worrying too much about catastrophic results that are im- 
possible or improbable. These positions should be rejected, 
but it is also an error to dismiss the national debt as a mat- 
ter of no significance because we owe it all to ourselves. 
The national debt has, in 171 years, become an integral 
part of our financial structure .. . our institutions have ad- 
justed to it, and any drastic changes in the debt would lead 
to changes in our financial institutions that we cannot fully 
anticipate. The debt makes necessary a continual flow of 
income transfers. It is quite possible that these are regres- 
sive. It is also possible that an attempt to eliminate them 
would do more harm than good. 

The national debt is not a burden to future generations, 
nor is it a likely cause of government bankruptcy, an indi- 
cator of irresponsible extravagance on the part of govern- 
ment, or an unqualified cause of inflation. 

Considering that every debt means a credit, the people, 
corporations (including banks and insurance companies ) 
and units of government in the United States now hold 
about $288 billion of government bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness, which they regard as valuable assets. If no 
national debt existed, all agencies now holding government 
bonds would have to find alternatives to government bonds 
promising equal security, liquidity, and rates of return, or 
hold less desirable assets. If they could not find equally 
desirable assets in the same volume, they would be forced 
to suffer lower profits, or losses, or else increase service 
charges and premium rates. 

Intuition errs in applying the standards of personal debt 
to public debt. Individual debt and social debt differ be- 
cause the two crucial elements of individual debt, the pos- 
sibility of shifting real burdens to a future time and the 
possibility of bankruptcy, are absent from public debt. The 
internal debt of a sovereign nation is not analogous with 
private household management. 
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Index of man hours in manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial 
production workers. The index is computed by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from data supplied by the Oregon State Department 
of Employment (195] 100). Figures apply only to personnel en- 
gaged in direct manufacturing; sales, office, and general administra- 
tive employees are excluded. No adjustment for seasonal variation 
has been made. The most recent reading for Oregon is for March 
1961. 

1961 1960 
January 74.1 82.9 


February 71.4 84.3 
March 74.3 85.3 


Cash receipts from farm marketing. The United States Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reports that cumulative receipts for the 
first two months of 1961 were $48,704,000. This is an increase of 
two per cent over the 1960 cumulative total of $47,684,000 for two 
months. The following table reports the monthly data, in thousands 
of dollars. 

1961 1960 
$28,303 $27,453 
20,401 20,231 


January 
February 


April 1961 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufactur- 
ing industries in Oregon provide timely information on current 
trends of labor costs as well as rough measures of average income 
available for purchasing goods and services. Both aspects of this 
information make the figures valuable for consolidations with other 
data in evaluating the current business situation. Data below are 
supplied by the Oregon State Department of Employment. 

1961 1960 
$97.79 $95.72 
95.26 96.78 
97.94 96.47 


January 
February 
March 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco each month, and appear below in 
millions of dollars. 

Feb. 1961 Jan. 1961 Feb. 1960 
Loans $ 930 $ 925 $ 908 
Investments 650 662 644 


Deposits 1,739 1,733 1,684 


Department store sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Oregon, 
the Portland and Eugene areas, and Salem. The data are released 
for Portland each week, and once a month for all three cities and 
the state as a whole. 

The most recent Portland area data are for the week ending April 
8, 1961 when sales were 3 per cent below those of the corresponding 
week in 1960. 

Sales for the month of February 1961 and for the year ending 
with February 1961 have been compared with those for the cor- 
responding periods one year earlier. Percentage changes are shown 
in the following table: 

Mar. 1, 1960 to 

Feb. 1961 Feb. 28, 1961 
Oregon —7 —] 
Portland area —8 —] 
Eugene area —2 —3 
Salem —3 0 


Business failures. The Dun and Bradstreet series on commercial 
failures is considered an indicator of business health. The figures for 
Oregon follow: 

1961 1960 
Liabilities 
701,000 


Liabilities 
January 21 3 | $ 590,000 
February 50 2,454,000 15 1,229,000 
March 35 2,403,000 16 1,414,000 


Number Number 


Life insurance sales. The Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association reports that for February 1961 sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon were 8 per cent lower ($2,987,000) than for 
January 1961. Sales were 3 per cent lower than for February 1960. 
The national figures show a 12 per cent increase over the previous 
month, and an increase of 2 per cent over February 1960. 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING PERMITS FOR OREGON 


Mar. 1961 Feb. 1961 Mar. 1960 
Vew N ew Vew 
Dwelling Units Dwelling Units Dwelling Units 
No. Value No. Value No. Value 

Albany t $ 44,000 7 86,100 8 101,520 
Baker 5 66,500 l 10,900 l 7,000 
Beaverton 14 255,750 3 60,200 17 266,275 
Bend 2 20,000 6 83,000 3 37,000 
Coos Bay 1 21,000 2 17,000 l 19,000 
Corvallis 10 119,000 28 285,000 
Eugene 36 316,975 165,085 28 387 ,030 
235,000 15,000 76,500 
116,000 177,250 151,400 
,000 30,000 24,539 
35,480 29,255 
13,000 19.000 
201,500 167,700 
97 ,000 274,865 
14,950 64,376 
27,000 
693,790 
208,072 
116,380 
65,652 
23,000 
199,350 
51,410 
587 ,809 
579,800 
,441,057 
754,040 


— 


Grants Pass 5 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
'a Grande 
Me Minnville 
Medford 
Milwaukie 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 


i 


— 
NwUwUonrtonwnwn 
m— 3160 to Ww he - 


-_- 
— — 


,650 

», 484 
,300 

.704 
21,000 
»229 

.903 

213 
582,625 
2,052,958 
1,359,901 


>_> 
~ 


,051 660 
63,273 

347 ,865 
7,500 
25,800 
482,884 
90.765 
833,195 
692,160 
2,014,894 
1 288,236 


Vi we to 


_ 
— 
ae 


Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 


Clackamas 


onw Ul 
_ 
<= 


ma oI ott fh 


County 
Douglas County 


Lane County 


— —_ 


7 NN w& 
_ 


Marion County 
Multnomah County 
120 Other Communities 


= 
c 


$8,808,692 


1] 


Totals $8,823 693 $6,383,825 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The 
latest figures follow: 

Mar. 1961 


Feb. 1961 Mar. 1960 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports February 1961 construc- 
tion contracts in Oregon had a total value of $53,156,000. This is a 
157 per cent increase above the total for February 1960. Comparative 


Lumber and wood products 
Food and kindred products 


Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 


58.900 
16.400 
48,200 
123,500 
19,700 
80,200 
98,000 


57,900 
16,300 
47,700 


121,900 
20,000 


79,700 
97,200 


70,600 
16,900 
51,300 


138,800 


22,600 
78,700 


data, in thousands of dollars, follow: 


Non-residential 
Dwelling units 


Public works and 1 


Totals 


itilities 


Feb. 1961 
$ 5,290 


Jan. 1961 
$ 5,660 
7,762 


43,476 


$53,156 $56,898 


Feb. 1960 
$ 5,712 
8.124 
6,829 


$20,656 


93,200 
Other non-manufacturing 158,600 156,700 158,100 


Total non-manufacturing 356,500 353,600 352,600 


Total wage and salary employment 480 ,000 491,400 


Unemployment 64,500 40,000 


Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 
Mar.1961 Feb. 1961 Mar. 1960 

150,823 141,842 184,603 

187,552 134,649 153,374 

586.306 $45,495 658,556 
1,156,348 1,184,490 1,237,966 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Advertising linage. The Oregon Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion reports that for the month of March 1961 there were 608,437 
column inches of local retail advertising in 20 daily newspapers in 
Oregon. This is a decrease of 2.4 per cent below the total of 623,528 
inches for March 1960. 


BANK 


Non-residential construction in Oregon in February 1961 totaled 
394,000 square feet; for the same month one year earlier non-resi- 
dential construction totaled 460,000 square feet. 

In February 1961 there were contracts for 658 dwelling units, 
totaling 773,000 square feet. For the same month one year earlier 
there were 636 units, totaling 761,000 square feet. 

The value of building contracts in Oregon for February 1961 was 
2 per cent lower than for February 1960. For the 11 western states 
there was a 5 per cent increase for the same month. The national 
value for February 1961 showed less than a one per cent decrease 
from one year earlier. The figures in this paragraph do not include 
those for public works nor utilities. 


Electric energy. The Public Utility Commissioner of Oregon 
reports that during February 1961 the total number of kilowatt 
hours of electricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Ore- 
gon was 5 per cent higher than that for February 1960. Total sales 
for the twelve-month period ending February 28, 1961 were 4 per 
cent higher than those of the corresponding period one year earlier. 


DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms 


. Bank debits are considered good indicators 


of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capi- 


tal assets that are not “business activity.’’ This month the Bureau of Business Research collected 


Oregon 

Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, and Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, and Lincoln counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, and Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, and Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam and Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla and Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, and Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath and Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Union, Wallowa counties) 
Southeastern Oregon (Harney, Malheur counties) 


data on bank debits from 227 banks and branches. 

Percentage Change 
Var. 1961 
compared with 
Feb. 1961 Mar. 1960 

+13.4 + 0.5 


Nu m ber 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Var. 1961 


Debits 
Feb. 1961 
$1,616.406,499 


Debits 
Mar. 1960 


2.055.961.5417 


227 $2,059,522,.891 
1 336,922,320 1,176,911,536 1,352,076.281 

252,740,618 212,420,954 934,666 

32,746,514 29,790,330 34,182,114 

181,521,402 164,564,173 745,425 +-10.3 — 5.8 

86,168,222 77,640,626 7,033.52 +11.0 0 

26,314,131 24,578,632 503 + 7.) 

30,546,235 29,923,479 34.126 + 2.1 

27.796,991 26.190.530 32.032 + 6.1 

30,351,550 29.102.353 36,152 + 4.3 

25,327,221 22,297,395 27.870 -+-13.6 

29,087 ,687 22,980,491 7,520 +-26.6 


+-13.6 1.1 
-+-19.0 +-17.6 
+ 9.9 — 4.2 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local government. 


New 
Dwelling Units 
Mar. 1961 
44,000 
66,500 
255,750 
20,000 
21,000 
119,000 
316,975 

235,000 250 
116,000 
49,000 
34,785 
23,000 
148,500 
89,800 
74,360 
186,000 
1,194,650 
66,484 
189,300 
46,704 
21,000 
514,225 
228,903 
767,213 
582,625 
2,052,958 
1,359,961 


Albany s 
Baker 

Beaverton 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
Milwaukie 

North Bend 
Pendleton 

Portland 

Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 
Clackamas County 
Douglas County 
Lane County 
Marion County 
Multnomah County 
120 other communities 


$8,823,693 


Totals 


12 


Additions 
Alterations 
Residential & Repairs 
Mar. 1961 Mar. 1961 
$ 18,470 $ 
73,100 
36,624 


New Non- 
T otals Totals 
Feb. 1961 Mar. 1960 


70,820 $ 90,500 $ 250,350 
5,620 145,220 30,131 23.118 
9,735 302,109 92,276 293 838 

27,200 47,200 84,850 103,395 
1,150 178,980 201,130 45,975 70,915 

900 10,250 130,159 114,850 

90,700 116,365 524,040 643,250 981,070 
53,700 288,950 92,200 137,150 
88,455 205,855 210,490 194,100 
10,940 181,440 ,249 77,182 
13,476 48,261 ,396 56,155 
12,950 35,950 ,700 71,325 

125,135 378,756 21,695 311,776 

2,367 92,167 406,135 376,065 
28,324 132,719 22.167 71,365 
100,871 304,571 85,575 34,439 
209,915 2,632,430 839,060 3,926,835 
66,184 282,547 207 ,928 

153,357 431,760 
97,734 50,614 
59,185 80,300 
620,050 860,389 
51,410 121,716 
781,847 1,124,180 

1,019,515 1,713,845 

2,206,842 2,689,749 

1,346,523 3,873,731 


T otals 
Mar. 1961 


8,350 $ 


1,400 
121,500 


105,123 


30,035 
17,700 
1,227,865 


19,390 
23,285 
50,200 
36,400 
7,352 
43,438 
30,000 
75,664 
718,379 


53,535 
94,454 
103,200 
69,200 
4,360 
90,263 
52,210 
216,736 
461,873 


$3,428,925 $2,148,464 


164,443 
174,400 
619,825 
240,615 
900.914 
664,835 
3,045,358 
2,540,213 


$9,707 ,659 


$18,548,140 


$14,401,082 


Oregon Business Review 





